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important elements in the physical environment of the State.
While not admitting the closeness of its control of human
activities suggested by a recent statement by an American
newspaperman,1 geographers agree that climatic conditions
evoke a high degree of adaptation on the part of human beings.
They are becoming increasingly aware that deviations from
climatic means are often more important than the generaliza-
tions which average figures suggest. "Le climat," wrote Vidal
de la Blache,"2 est une resultante qui oscille autour d'une
moyenne, plutot qu'il ne s'y tient."
This fluctuation, frequently of no great amplitude, calls
forth even finer adjustments of human activities than do the
broad characteristic climatic conditions of a State. Only the
smallest of States experience climatic uniformity throughout
their territories, whereas the great majority include various
climatic types. Even in a small State such as the United
Kingdom there is sufficient climatic differentiation to give
rise to diversity in human habitats. Most potent to man of all
the influences of climate is that exerted through vegetation on
agricultural occupations. In their natural state, plants are more
susceptible to climatic control than to any other single element,
and, although human achievements in cultivating and develop-
ing plants are remarkable for the amount of ingenuity shown,
it nevertheless remains true that agriculture is still largely
dependent on climate. The great circumpolar regions, with
their fringes of Tundra in the Northern Hemisphere, and the
great deserts, together comprising a large proportion of the
earth's surface, are still not habitable, and for climatic reasons.
In the so-called Temperate Lands, the types of agriculture are
broadly determined by climatic conditions.
Both the production of foodstuffs and of vegetable raw
materials for other purposes than human consumption are
closely associated with conditions of temperature, rainfall and
so forth, not only in their totality, but also in their seasonal
1 "In South Dakota, the average rainfall is eighteen inches a year. When
it drops to sixteen everybody goes broke. When it hits nineteen the farmers
light cigars with loo-dollar bills." (P. Gallico, American Correspondent of
the Sunday Graphic, November 3rd, 1946.)
* P. Vidal de la Blache, Pnrwifas de G&graphie Humaine, Paris, 1921, p. 14.